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ABSTRACT 

Objectives of this study were (1) to determine the 
parental attitudes of those parents who reside in the chinle, Kearns 
Canyon, Kayenta, Ganado, window Rock, or Tuba City school district 
toward public education on the Navajo and Hopi reservations in the 
areas of teachers, curriculum, social behaviors of children, school 
services, school policies, control of schools, and comparison between 
types of educational systems on the reservations and (2) to test the 
significance of differences in attitudes between the parents as a 
function of educational level, age, social class membership, race, 
and rural-urban affiliation- Parental attitudes were measured by an 
instrument (appended to the report) especially designed for this 
study wherein 23 bilingual, trained interviewers made visitations to 
the homes of 520 parents, or about 10% of all parents enrolling 
children in the 6 public school districts participating in this 
study- Approximately 13% of the parent sample was non- Indian, while 
87% was Indian- Each of the 97 items on the guestlonnaire was 
analyzed according to educational level, age, social class, race, anf 
rural- urban affiliation- This volume reports the overall results from 
all 6 districts together and separate results from the Chinle 
district- Findings revealed, for example, that the teacher is the 
most influential single factor affecting the successful educational 
program arid that the parents support the concept of vocational 
education, desire the teaching of Navajo or Hopi religion, and prefer 
that their children attend public school- (LS) 
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FOREWORD 



This is the second volume of a three volume report 



on parental attitudes and values towards education on the Navajo 
and Hopi Reservation. The first volume dealt with previous 
research in the area. The third volume deals with parental 
values . 

This volume of the report summarizes the responses of 
520 parents to a 97- item questionnaire. It describes the 
purpose of the study, the design and methodology employed, the 
hypotheses, definition of terms, and a demographic description 



of the parents. 

The results report the percentile responses of the 
parents to each of the 97 questions according to the individual 



school district as well as a percentile report of all six 
school districts. In addition, the similarities and differences 
among the parents as a function of their educational level, 
age, social class membership, race, and urban-rural affiliation 
is reported for each question. 



seem most 




significant to the parents as 
5 for the educational" program 
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I. THE STUDY 



Purpose of the study . This study was undertaken in 
order to determine what the parents of children attending public 
schools on the Navajo/Hopl Reservation wanted of education. 

It was conceptualized as the first part in a three phase 
project designed to change the school programs to better meet 
the expressed needs of the parents. Once the priorities of 
parental attitudes and values towards education were determined , 
the second phase involved the analysis of the existing school 



programs to determine in what ways they were ineongruent with 
the parents ? expressed desires. The third and final phase 



Involved the restructuring and reorganization of school 
philosophy, objectives, policies and curriculum more in tune 
with those wishes. 





Finally, this study was designed to serve as a guide 
in the development of desired curriculum materials appropriate 
to the needs of the Indian community. The lack of appropriate 



curriculum materials is one of 



the ma j or difficulties faced 




•• ' • _ • ■ • ’ • • • • ' ' ' • • • , ~j • ' , ; ' • ; • _ 1 

by the schools in building a relevant, meaningful program for 



the Indian child , 








2 . 



Des ign of the study . The overall design and methodology 



of this study included: 



1. 



Random selection of a sample of 10% of 
parents having one or more children in attendanc 
at one of the six public schools on the Navajo 
Reservation. 



2 . 



Development of an a 
the parental attitudes 



instrument to measure 
va lue s . 



Personally interviewing the parents in their homes 
with trained, local interviewers. 



4. 



Providing a percentile report of parental attitudes on 
specific aspects of the school program, determining not 
only what the majority of attitudes might be, but also 
what the minority attitudes might be and any recommenda- 
tions for changes the parents saw as appropriate. 



Statistically analyzing the differences of the parents 
as a function of five variables: educational level, 
age, social class membership, race, and urban-rural 
affiliation. 



6 . 



Measurement of values, which in this study were defined y 
operationally by means of a projective test. Values 
differed from attitudes in that they are less bound to 
specific aspects of the school program, more general, 
fewer in number, more resistant:' to change, and tied 
more to personally relevant and uniquely cultural 
experiences of the person. 

f - - . ■ - V - ■ ' • e • 1 . • ‘ ■ ■ ' - 

Values are not reported in this volume, but are ^ ; 

- 1 ^ 1 * _ Jj _ - ‘ = — • - v “ - ’ ' * 

contained in Part III of this report. 

■ ■ - ’ ■ ; -v ..■■■ ;-v: -v v ' . : ■ : . • • 




.■V • . 




' ’ v* v £ • J 1 - 

■ * • , - - , ■ .< * 



3 . 



2 . 



Test the significance of the differences in attitudes 
between the parents as a function of educational 
level, age, social class 
rural affiliation. 



, race, and urban- 



Determine what values the parents 
to education and whether or not 
fluctuations in values as a 
variables listed above. 



have with respect 
there were significant 
of the five 



Hypotheses , The latter two objectives stated as null 
ses are: 

1 , 



There are no significant differences between the 
attitudes of parents to any of the items on the 
questionnaire as a function of educational level, age 
socia 1 class membership, race, and urban-rura 1 
affiliation. - - - - ----- ~i .~--.~- — - - - — 

(Parts'll) > " ' . ‘ft’.' ' 



2 . There is ho significant difference between parental 

va lues as a fuhc tibn ixof the f i^e" cf^ef Ion yariables . 



(Part III). 



II.: j DEFINIT IONS OF TERMS USED 



No significant difference .The frequency distributions 






of the patterns of answers will be no different than would be 

* - . 

expected by chance alone. The Kolmogorov- Smirnov test was 




- • ' , U . , * • , - , 

ever observed differences between groups were larger than,; would 






be expected by chance, the null hypotheses was re jec ted , and 

- - 1 v ' .! 1 ( \ " r — - , * 

: • • ■ : : Ti I •••••’ ■ ~. V7'i. ■" f; r • - S'* jV- v '. •* , »V '-= ' J : V ' ' ‘ : .v 1 .'•> ' =* V' • “ >■ V,: >•- - ' ■ t ■ • • -5 T • . . - 






. 05 level of confidence was the criterion for rejection of the 
null hypotheses, ;||| 

' * i ^ - , ; - L t ' ' 

1 » - - 1 , ■ * r L«’ ' ' ^ ^ - ? ' * ■ * . : 
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Attitudes « A predisposition to respond to stimuli 
in the environment in a characteristic way. The questionnaire, 
shown in Appendix A, is the operational definition of attitudes 
in this study. A "yes" to any item was indicative that the 
paren t was predisposed to accept the attitude reflected in the 
item statement. A "no” was indicative that the parent did 
not possess a favorable attitude toward the stimuli suggested 
by the item statement. 



The parents . The population of this study included 
those parents, or guardians, enrolling 'children in the six 
public schools on the Navajo/Hopi Reservation participating 
in the study. In a few instances, the "parents" were 
actually relatives or friends with whom the child was living 
at the time of the survey. ‘ • :A A; AAA/A.A 



•’A 



Age . Age of parents was determined by the parents ' 
self-report . The various age levels were divided into 

groups as follows : ;A;A:AaAAA A:’ ■ A'J; ^5'..: A i • A ; ' A:vA' '"'AA A V 

1. , Twenty years ‘old^and;. under-.. • 

2 . Between twenty -one and twenty- five years old 
3. Between twenty-six and thirty years old 
■ 4, Between thirty-one and thirty-five years old 

5. Between thirty-six and forty years old 

6. Between forty-one and forty-five years old 

7. Between forty-six and sixty years old 

8. Between sixty-one and eighty- three years old 



eric: 
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Educational level . The number of grades completed in 
school, operationally determined by response to the question- 
naire and divided into seven groups as follows i 



1. No education 

2. Some elementary education 

3. Eighth grade education 

4. Some high school 

5. High school diploma 

6. Some college education 

7. College graduate 



0 



1 thru 7 years 



9 thru 11 years 
12 

13 thru 17 years 
18 years 



Social class membership . Determined by occupational 



level as contained in the Revised Scale for Rating Occupa t ions 



There were eight social class levels employed in this rating 



Race, Defined as either Indian or non- Indian. The 



self-report of the parent was the criterion for racial 
affiliation. 






Urban-rural affiliation. Defined as living two miles 



or less (road distance) from school = urban. 



Definedas livinE over two milesfrom the school = rural.* 






y;>.v;OY '3 .;:y 



yy ' 1 



■V.; 



. ..-A- •- ' I.' :, v ;/7 J' . if 



_ _ t , . s _ ^ t 

I» •' v - . \ ' •• • I • ■■ v' 1 . ' ; . ■ • / • ' v ; P, ; y V =*•-.. , V.--. V. •. . i \ . .. v~‘''v5;'> >•- ' :• .;V - 1 5'f; T . ; '• 'Vy. 

*The; interviewers determined this by the mileage gauge on their 



y‘P;.-yv 






’ ' ' * • . .. 



' , '•’= j 4 - ' ’ - ^ . . . * ... , ; •' " . 

..... . v*j - •• P J ‘ .• ir. .• 

— -- ■■ - ■■»■ ' . . . . . ^ . ;• • - 
. , • • ; ‘ ■ J • v,-. r 

‘ T. •' ' • • • ‘ ^ •• ' • '• " if : 

lu T„ M^rnpr M a r«h a W 00 W Wlf Fplls. Rnrifll 
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III. DESCRIPTION OF THE PARENTS 



The parents were randomly selected from the official 
rosters_.of the schools, using standard sampling procedures. 

They were, however, stratified by race so that ratios reflected 
in the total parent population ware retained in the 520 sample 
population. 



There were 534 parents in the original sample. Fourteen 
(14) questionnaires had to be discarded due to incompletion , 
leaving 520 parents in the final sample. This represents over 
10% of the total population having children in one of the six 



public school districts participating in this study. 

All responses of parents were analyzed by total parental 
responses in each district as well as all six districts combined. 
In addition, differences among the parents were compared on 
five criterion variables (educational level, age, social class 
membership, racey and urban-rural affiliation) . The 
description of the parents ■characteristics; on these 



variables is as follows: 
Educational 




The parents were d ivided into s even groups on the 

basis of educational level and comparisons were made of attitudes 

.. , • . . ! , : 

'■ •, - ■ •. --v ■ i :■-<:. ...... x .. v-., v.- 

: . ' \ .- ■ ' t r:: . . . 

■. •••• V-.;VYy,f . . -.''.I; _ i. ;■■■••', •; ; ::'•••• ‘ ■, 

V- '• ' ■' ■ ■..* :> ; V t.. 'V- 1 •: ■ . :'.r - 1 '-V.-- 3 :‘v ‘V-- 0 ‘ 1 ■ • 'V- •. ■ , : '•■■■■ p' :)r- ' . ' : '' L “■■■■ 




WMm 




-ki . i : v r .-;' 
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as a function of educational level. The chart below reports 
the educational level* grades completed, the number and 
percentages in each level, as well as the cumulative 
percentages of parents in preceding educational levels. 



Ed. Level 


Grades 

Completed 


N 


% 


Cum, % 


No education 


0 


153 


29.4 


29,4 


Some elem. 


1-7 


104 


20.0 


49.4 


Elementary 


8 


43 


8,3 


57.7 


Some H, S. 


9 - 11 


63 


12 . 1 


69.8 


H, S , grad . 


12 


79 


15.2 


85.0 


Some college 


13 - 15 


33 


6.3 


91.3 


College grad. 


16+ 


36 


6.9 


98.3 


No response 


9 


9 




1007o 


Total 


;• w.'.vr ;;i k,/ 


520 


■m ." v Mioo% 





Analysis of the table, indicates that 153 .. parents (29,. 4%) 



reported having no education, 104 parents reported having between 
one and seven years of grade school, representing 20/ o of the 
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Age 


N 




% 


Cim. % 


Under 20 


2 




.4 


.4 


21 - 25 


17 




3.2 


3.6 


26 - 30 


50 




9.6 


13,2 


31 - 35 


90 




17.2 


30.4 


36 - 40 


109 




21.0 


51.4 


41 - 45 


77 




14.8 


66 . 2 


46 - 60 


128 




24.5 


90.7 


61 - over 


29 




5.8 


96.5 


No response 


18 




3.5 VV-’’= ■ 


100% 


Total 


520 




100% 




Analysis of the 1 
2 parents, representing 


zable 
on ly 


indicates that there were 
.4% twenty years of age or 


only 

less; 



13. 2% of a 11 the parents were thirty years o Id or less; 70% 






.?V r ;- . . . 



;s: : 0- 



of the parents were he tureen thirty {and :fi^ 

• T V •',.-'■5 "-i.-."’' ::•. ! .J. .'7-7 ' • : > i:.-- ; ".V* .\'V£ \\ ! '..?.n. ■- _ -.1 ■ 

: ! f S'iJcz's • v- n'artSC?*- 'v*': :•.::•.«••(& V-t? 1 * .vv.’Av’V'f? 1 : - - '-tx. • • :>*•••, jr?***?*?.?*** 

. . . .V: - .:- .’■rf’-i-i. ‘V ■. :■ f-.il: .• ; . • ; v- 

^ ^ W 4= «« W,, « « ^ Aii*- Vi of ; 



; v.\ •• 'j- ' - - : v;vi 

the average age of 



years of a g e 



f the parents was forty and nine- tenths (40 . 9) 

‘ *:■ ••••••.••■. • ••••..: r - • • •. ■-••-■: ‘-r. • •.= • ••• ••.••• • • • • ' 

*11 l_ _ T J 
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Social class membership 



Social class membership was defined in this study 
by determining the occupation of the head of each household 
and then using Warner [ s Revised Scale for Ra t ing Occupations ^ 
according to social class membership. 

Ratings from 1-8 indicate social class membership 
from upper-upper to lower- lower respectively, A rating of 
8 was used to designate any head of household who was 
unemployed and a rating of 1 indicates high level professionals 
such as doctors or lawyers. Following are the ratings, 
social class classification, the number and percentage of 
parents in each class as well as the cumulative percentages 
of all preceding classes. As may be noted, the highest 
single number in any social class was 192 in the lower- lower 



social class. This represents 36.9% of all the parents in 
this sample and is indicative of the unemployment rate bn 1 
the Reservation . 

: - ' ’ r * v-*.} v; ... v;. v. ; / - . ■ L : .{ :y T- 7 - y. ^ ; -v ' ; 

■ - ,:.ir ■£:<?£ ?? 

■ ■ ■_ y- •vr.:\ -••- r-f r ; ; ; : r ; ; •; '-= r: ; r -r%; yz*>: -/■ Trti ~ *.”■ ■■ ' ' : i ‘ r" -•-/-/■• ••-:•' '.a ' r. 

Vr r'l ■'.’?■'■ V fcV" i .• ' • •• ■ '.V i ;; i i.'? .v-.-’y./j .!/ ’ : A-J; ’••■ V- ^ 0-'\: ‘ 

- - ■ =.'• = .■■»-•:■ • 1 11 : • r • v 5 ; '• ’C • ’ i : - • - A *: ■ i .... 

• ; -;•••; ■ v /-- ;:;r ••;• .V;-: - ‘iV-,:- ■ 1 \ : ■■ 

2w. h. Warner. Marsha Meeker and K. Eells, Social 
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